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The mineral industry in Oregon, especially the metallic- 
mining branch, is almost dormant. This situation contrasts 
strongly with the haste and pressure of the recent war 
years, when many of Oregon’s minerals were on the stra- 
tegic and critical lists. During the war bonuses were offered 
to encourage production, free access roads were built, and 
high priorities for essential equipment were readily given 
to the producers of chromite, antimony, and quicksilver. 
With the cessation of hostilities this picture changed, and 
the producer knew that in most cases there was little chance 
that he would be able to continue production. 


THE PosTWAR PROBLEM. For industry in general post- 
war reconversion, with all its problems, has a brighter side 
—the anticipated demand for all consumer goods. During 
the war industry set aside reserves to carry it through what 
it hoped would be a short and not too difficult reconversion. 
It cannot be denied that this period has been much worse 
and longer than anticipated, chiefly because of labor-man- 
agement difficulties, the resultant inflationary threats, and 
governmental checks. However, the bright hope of early 
production and large consumer demand always has remained 
just ahead to encourage and cheer the producer. The min- 
ing industry, however, faces all of the problems of recon- 
version, but with no bright outlook in the near future to 
carry it through this dark period. 

Most of Oregon’s mining activity during the war cen- 
tered on strategic metals, which have now reverted to the 
category of minor metals. The largest production was of 
quicksilver; the second most important metal was chrome. 


Mercury. The quicksilver industry was stimulated by a 
price of $196 per flask of 76 pounds; Oregon attained the 
position of the second largest producer in the United 
States, second only to California. The result of this large 
wartime production was that all of the state’s known re- 
serves were mined out, even down to the marginal deposits. 
As the military and constructional needs of the country in- 
creased, fewer Jaborers remained at the mines and all avail- 
able miners had to be used for production; it was not pos- 
sible to allocate the usual percentage to exploration. The 
larger properties opened few or no new ore bodies, and 
capital which might have been used for this purpose was 
lost to the companies in excess-profit taxes. The end of the 
war saw the inevitable drop in the price of mercury to nearly 
one-half of the war figure. The industry now finds itself in 
the unhappy position of having its better-grade ore bodies 
completely depleted, with no promising new ore bodies in 
sight, and with low prices which in most cases will not per- 
mit the dead work required in all exploration. To add to 
the woes of the industry, the foreign cartel, said to consist 


of 45 per cent Italian and 55 per cent Spanish production, 
has been reorganized and is now controlling the price. 

In July 1945 domestic production was 3,600 flasks of 
mercury, consumption 6,600 flasks, and imports 19,504 
flasks. In November production had dropped to 1,350 
flasks, consumption to 2,500 flasks, and 18,261 flasks were 
dumped here, chiefly by Spain. The price in July was $140; 
by November it had dropped to $106. Since, as these figures 
indicate, the cartel is capable of flooding the market and 
setting the price at any figure which it considers advan- 
tageous, domesti: capital is very hesitant to enter a field 
where even the operation of the best type of property may 
result in a loss of money. 

At present only one of Oregon's large quicksilver mines, 
the Bonanza at Sutherlin, is in operation, and this is work- 
ing on a part-time furnacing schedule. 

The domestic mercury industry's hope for survival now 
depends on the willingness of the European cartel to keep 
the price high enough for our mines to work at a profit. 
This hope may be realized, since the demand for mercury 
should be greater than before the war, and it would not 
pay the cartel to take too great a loss in order to completely 
wipe out our domestic industry. The increased demand is 
dependent on the extent to which the new mercury dry 
cell and other new developments are used. During the war, 
in answer to a need for a battery that would stand up under 
tropical conditions, would not sweat, and would be light 
and compact, a red mercuric-oxide battery was developed. 
This battery, now called the ‘Tropical Dry Battery’’ by its 
manufacturer, is reported to have four to six times the life 
of other batteries; unlike other cells it gives continuous 
power, requiring no rest periods. This mercury cell is less 
than one tuch in diameter and three-eighths >f sn inch 
high, and tise weight is reported as about six ounces. If this 
battery lives up to expectations, it should be in great de- 
mand for hearing aids and even for pocket radios. Other 
new products using mercury which may increase the demand 
are a mercury clutch and a gyro compass. 


Chrome. The chrome situation is even worse; but, since 
this is the normal state of affairs, the mining industry is 
thoroughly adjusted to it. During the war it looked as 
though we would be critically short of chrome, since our 
stockpiles were sufficient for only about one year. The metal 
was absolutely essential for the war because of its ability to 
produce alloys that are tough, hard, and resistant to cor- 
rosion. Two steps were taken to ease the shortage. First, 
the owners of small properties were induced to produce all 
they could, regardless of how little, by being paid for less 
than car-load lots and being permitted to deliver the ore to 
specified stockpiles located conveniently in each of the 
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mining districts. A second method was the encouragement 
through Federal aid of attempts to concentrate chromite 
from the black sands of old uplifted marine beaches in 
Coos County. Under normal circumstances imports from 
Rhodesia, the Philippines, Turkey, and New Caledonia 
supply about 99 per cent of our domestic chrome needs. 
Naturally, neither the old* beach sands nor many of the 
small mines can compete with these foreign imports. With 
the end of the war, the domestic chrome industry reverted 
to its former inactive status. 


Gold. The picture for gold is considerably brighter, and 
many of the operators are even enthusiastic. In any con- 
sideration of mining, we must distinguish between gold 
mines and those from which base metals or minor metals 
ar. obtained. The problems of each group have been and 
will continue to be quite different. The difference is evident 
from the fact that during the war gold mines were closed 
down by War Labor Board order L-208 while other mines 
were encouraged to increase production. 


As the end of the war approached the gold operators be- 
came increasingly impatient for permission to resume pro- 
duction. The hard-rock mines in particular were in bad 
condition because of inactivity, and needed considerable 
cleaning up, retimbering, and often dewatering. (There is 
some hard feeling concerning the resultant damage, and 
identical bills for compensation for losses due to enforced 
shutdown have been introduced by Senator James E. Murray 
of Montana and Representative Clair Engle of California.) 
On July 1, 1945, order L-208 was withdrawn and a new 
type of gold rush started; but, like many gold rushes, it 
was of short duration. 


Rusted and obsolete machinery, which, according to 
manufacturers’ promises, was to be quickly replaced, could 
not be replaced because strikes stopped the flow of material 
and prevented its manufacture. Just as serious was the lack 
of timber to replace old rotted timber and to open new 
mines. Another unforeseen difficulty was the lack of man- 
power. The men who left the mines to take war jobs or 
enter the armed services are not anxious to go back under- 
ground and probably will not go back until the: slack is 
taken up on vacancies in more desirable occupations. The 
operators have been faced with the necessity of employing 
inferior labor at wages much higher than they had antici- 
pated. Furthermore, the food situation has not shown any 
great improvement, and in many places has become very 
much worse. Miners, like loggers, live to eat; and, since it 
is the responsibility of most mines to run a good boarding 
house, the difficulty of obtaining large amounts of choice 
meat and other foods has greatly added to the burden of 
the mining operator. 

Recently the gold-mine operators of the country have 
considered asking the United States Treasury for permission 
to market their gold outside of the country at prices rang- 
ing from $43 to over $100 per ounce. They contend that, 
with a fixed ceiling of $35 an ounce, they cannot afford to 
pay mine-labor wages that are competitive with other in- 
dustries. It is evident that the withdrawal of L-208 did not 
usher in an era of unlimited joy for the gold-lode miner. 


PROSPECTING FOR New MiINeEs. Although during the 
last few months of the war there seemed to be a decrease of 


interest in prospecting, with the end of the war there has 
been a resurgence of activity, especially in the search for 
gold. This may be due in part to a desire of persons to get 
away from the cities, especially in the case of those who 
migrated to the cities for war work. More important has 
been the increased demand for gold properties. 


In Oregon there are two things that have made pros- 
pecting less attractive than it should be. The law providing 
for suspension of assessment work on claims has not been 
repealed, which means that people can still retain mining 
claims without doing any work on them. As a result, many 
acres of mining land which normally would have reverted 
to “open” status continue to be tied up. The law, which 
was necessary during the war, will undoubtedly be changed 
next year. 


A much more serious hardship as been imposed on the 
prospector by the closing to mineral entry of the revested 
Oregon and California Railroad lands. In 1916 the Oregon 
and California land grant was cancelled and these lands, 
which occupy the alternate odd-numbered sections of south- 
western Oregon, reverted to the Federal domain. In 1937 
it was decided that these lands should be transferred to the 
Department of the Interior in order that a sustained-yield 
program for timber might be worked out. This program ts 
a very desirable one and has been quite successful.! Unfor- 
tunately, the 1937 legislation has been construed to mean 
that the lands are not open to exploration for mineral de- 
posits, since location of mining claims might interfere with 
sustained yield. This is an absurd conclusion, since it has 
been shown that mineral deposits of commercial value 
rarely amount to even one per cent of any mineralized area. 
There is no valid reason why these lands, which were re- 
turned to the Federal domain and were intended to be 
treated exactly as other Federal land in regard to explora- 
tion, should now be restricted.2? Cognizance of the lack of 
wisdom and fairness in this ruling has led Senator Cordon 
to introduce a bill to reopen the O. & C. lands to explora- 
tion under the general mining laws. A subcommittee of the 
Senate Public Lands Committee has recently reported favor- 
ably on this legislation. For the sake of the future of the 
mineral industry in western Oregon, it is hoped that this 
bill will again open Federal lands to the picks and gold 
pans of Oregon prospectors. 


THE BRIGHTER FUTURE. The picture painted thus far is 
a somewhat gloomy one; but, fortunately, there is also a 
brighter side. New discoveries of mineral deposits, new 
and improved technologies, and demands for material for 
new processes present a pleasant outlook. 

The outstanding discovery in Oregon during the past 
decade has been the finding of enormous quantities of fer- 
ruginous bauxite. Bauxite is the principal source of 
alumina; alumina is derived from it by a process called 
the Bayer process, which uses large amounts of electricity 
in electrolysis. Credit for the discovery of the iron-bearing 
bauxite in Oregon goes principally to F. W. Libbey, di- 
rector of the Oregon State Department of Geology and 
Mineral Industries. As a result of his work, supported by 





1 ‘‘Sustained-Yield Program of the O. & C. 
Review, Apr. 1946. 

2 “Mineral Discovery Hamstrung in Western Oregon,"’ The Ore-Bin, 
Oregon State Department of Geology and Mineral Industries, Aug. 1944. 
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capable assistance from his department, it was shown that 
substantial tonnages of bauxite exist in several Oregon 
counties, especially in Washington, Columbia, and Marion 
counties. The Alcoa Mining Company was attracted to the 
state by the deposits and the company is actively engaged in 
testing them. There are many millions of tons of ore proved 
up and much of it is of good grade. Formerly, most bauxite 
ore has had to be imported from the Guinas in South 
America, with the exception of limited amounts mined in 
Arkansas, Alabama, Georgia, and Tennessee. The Oregon 
ore will have less alumina and more iron than the ores now 
used, and will probably have to be treated by a different 
process. The most likely substitute will be the Pederson 
process, which has been used in Norway. If this can be 
applied successfully to the Oregon ores, both alumina and 
pig iron will be produced. It is possible that this would 
provide the required impetus for the simultaneous develop- 
ment of the limonite ores in the Scappoose region of 
Columbia County.3 With huge amounts of electrical power 
available in the Columbia River region, and with several 
aluminum plants already established in this region, the 
utilization of the ferruginous bauxite might well become 
Oregon’s most important mineral industry. 


Of less immediate importance are Oregon's high alumina 
clays such as those at Hobart Butte and Molalla. During 
the war the Federal government spent $5,000,000 on a 
pilot plant at Salem in order to test the possibility of mak- 
ing alumina from these and similar high alumina clays. It 
is possible that this huge pilot plant will be shut down at 
the end of 1946, because of lack of further appropriations. 
Thus far, the plant has been used for the manufacture of 
ammonium sulfate for fertilizer; a complete run for the pro- 
duction of alumina from clay has not been made. It is not 
expected that clays will be able to compete with bauxite so 
long as any of the latter of even medium grade is available ; 
but, since so much money has been spent on the clay proj- 
ect, it is very desirable that at least one complete run be 
made before shutting down the plant. 


The establishment of the United States Bureau of Mines 
electrodevelopment laboratory under B. A. Rogers and the 
mining-branch field office under S. H. Lorain at Albany 
have been factors in the recognition of the importance of 
the mineral industry in the state. The laboratory, one of the 
best equipped in the West, handles the bureau's metal- 
lurgical problems for the whole Northwest, including 
Montana, Idaho, Washington, and Oregon. One of the 
problems it has studied and solved, which is of intérest to 
Oregon, is the concentration and recovery of zirconium 
from the black sands along the coast. Zirconium, which is 
found in the mineral zircon, has remarkable refractory 
properties and is also used as an abrasive and alloy metal. 
Zirconium tools and instruments have been made at the 
laboratory. 


Coal from the Coos Bay region has been receiving more 
serious attention than formerly. In the 1880s, 1890s, and 
during the first part of this century, the Coos Bay field 
supplied San Francisco and the Southern Pacific Railroad 
with large amounts of coal. California petroleum and in- 





3 It has been stated that an iron and steel industry is feasible for the 
lower Columbia area. See Feasibility of a Steel Plant in the Lower Colum- 
bia River Area, Bulletin 8, Oregon State Department of Geology and Min- 
eral Industries, 1940. 


creased costs started the field on a downward trend about 
1905, after a banner year in 1904 when 111,000 tons of 
coal were shipped. Renewed interest in the area was stimu- 
lated by the publication of a bulletin on the coal field by 
the Oregon State Department of Geology and Mineral In- 
dustries, based on work done in 1943-44 by Allen and 
Baldwin. Although only a few properties are being worked 
now, the largest of these, the Southport, has been com- 
pletely mechanized, both in its surface plant and in its 
mining methods underground. Now, for the first time, 
carefully screened and washed coal is available. During the 
war there was a good demand for this coal from the gov- 
ernment hospitals at Klamath Falls and Roseburg, and 
from the bases at Medford and North Bend. Local demand 
continues to be in excess of production, which has been 
maintained at about 200 tons per day from two headings. 
When mining by the room-and-pillar method is under way, 
production should be considerably greater. 

There is still opportunity for increased use of the state’s 
coal, but this awaits further experimentation and research. 
Low-temperature carbonizing processes to produce tar oils 
and char which might be briquetted have possibilities, as 
well as improved methods for the production of gas. 

Current activity in the search for petroleum is now the 
greatest in Oregon’s history. Although there have been 
numerous attempts by small groups, both honest and dis- 
honest, to drill for oil,.the major companies did not enter 
the field until 1943, when the Phillips Petroleum Company 
drilled to nearly 7,000 feet on Davis Slough, south of Coos 
Bay. Present activity has been centered in Columbia, Wash- 
ington, and Multnomah counties. The Texas Company is 
drilling a series of holes and has the distinction of having 
put down the deepest hole in the state, about 9,300 feet. 
The Richfield Company has been drilling on the Skyline in 
Multnomah County; the company recently stopped the 
hole, Barber No. 1, at 7,885 feet. Another hole will prob- 
ably be put down by a private group in the Buxton area. 
All of this activity is encouraging and to be desired, since 
it is only by such testing that oil can be found. In addition 
to drilling, extensive mapping of other areas by geophysical 
methods is adding to our information regarding the geol- 
ogy of the state. Should gas be encountered in large 
amounts in any of the drilling operations, it would be of 
great value at.d would readily find a market in the \’ortland 
and Columbia River areas. 


With the increasing scarcity of timber products for 
building, there is a greater demand for cement block. In 
addition to the usual sand and gravel aggregates, the state 
is prepared to supply large amounts of pumicite and cin- 
ders to make a lighter insulating block. Research is also 
progressing on other natural materials that are available in 
quantity and can be used for insulation. There is the pros- 
pect of a good market for some of these. 


Of all of Oregon’s mineral products, the outlook is 
brightest for placer gold. The difficulties being encountered 
in opening and operating underground gold mines have 
been described above. The miners of placer gold are not 
faced with many of these handicaps. In the case of dredges, 
the difficulty is in obtaining equipment. The average placer 
operation can be run with a small crew and can be adjusted 
to current operating difficulties better than can large mines. 
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California is becoming an increasingly less desirable 
place for the dredge operator, because of the complexity 
and confusion of state and county legislation. There is 
some danger that this type of thing may happen in Oregon. 
Some legislation is desirable for the guidance of placer 
mining, but it should be carefully drawn up with the ad- 
vice of experienced mining engineers who understand the 
problems involved. 

Oregon has considerable good gold placer ground, and 


it may be expected that placer mining will be one of the 
state's most important mineral industries in the immediate 
future. In the past, placer mining has accounted for two- 
thirds of Oregon's gold production, and has been the 
greatest single source of metal wealth. With such a fine 
opportunity to revitalize the placer mining of gold in the 
state, every encouragement should be given to this phase of 
the mining industry so that it may compensate for the de- 
creased production in other branches. 





CURRENT BUSINESS TRENDS IN OREGON 


BANK DEBITS 


Bank debits represent the dollar value of the checks drawn against individual] bank deposits. Approximately 90 per cent of ali goods, property, and 
services is paid for by check. Bank debits are regarded as indicators of the general trend of business. The Bureau of Business Research collects bank debits 
from 92 banks and branches monthly. On occasion, the totals for the same month in different issues of the Review are not directly comparable because of 
necessary adjustment in basic data. 


Number of 
Marketing Districts Banks 
Reporting 


Debits 
May 1946 
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56,600,818 
14,404,043 
13,744,150 
28,336,218 
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11,598,016 
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19,764,831 
11,854,399 . 586,975 

6,024,443 ,665,861 


Debits 
Apr. 1946 


$699,641,209 


459,961,358 
65,292,755 
52,714,566 
13,650,889 


Debits 
May 1945 
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RETAIL SALES 


The sales of a state-wide sample of 403 independent retail stores, collected by the Bureau of the Census, give an indication of trading activity and re- 
tail distribution. These figures are often interpreted as indicating purchasing power. 


BY MARKETING DISTRICT 


May 1946 compared with 
Apr. 1946 May 1945 
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BUILDING PERMITS 
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f 
Building permits give an indication of building operations planned rather than actual construction under way. Care must be taken, in interpreting these 


data, to allow for the la 
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Additions, Alterations 
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the permit and the beginning of actual construction. The data have been collected by 


Totals 
May 1945 
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